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RECORD OF SOKEI=-AN'S LAST ILLNESS AND DEATH 
By Ruth Fuller Sasakl 


OSHO RETURNED from fourteen months spent in confine- 
ment at Ellis Island, New York, and Camp Meade and 
Fort Howard in Maryland on Auqust 17, 1943. Shortly 
after his return, he was notified that it. would be 
necessary for him to underqo an examination by an .army 
hearing board to ratify the permission he had received 
from the United States Attorney to remain on the East- 
ern g8eaboard. That hearing took place on November 2, 
1943. The hearing was long and exhausting and occupied 
a period of six and a half hours, counting Osho's ex- 
amination of two hours and a half and the examination 
of the various witnesses who testified in his behalf. 

At the end of this hearing, which resulted in h1is 
being permitted to remain 1in New York City, though no 
actual verdict was handed down, he and h1is friends 
went to a nearby restaurant, where he was taken 111 
during the course of dinner. The continuing nausea not 
abating, Dr. G. Sterling Mueller, who had operated on 
him in 1940 and who together with Dr. William Herrick, 
had been his phys1ician s1ince that time, was called the 
following late afternoon. Dr. Mueller diagqnosed the 
111ness as being due to extremely high blood pressure. 
The various measures taken to reduce this were un- 
availing in warding off a coronary thrombosis (rupture 
of a blood vessel in the heart muscle) and possibly a 
81ight cerebral hemorrhage (stroke) about eleven 
o'clock on the night of November 3rd. 

From that time on, until the end of March 1944, 
Og8ho remained for the most part in his room on his 
couch. He was able to take his immediate students for 
ganzen 1n his study from the end of January 1944, but 
he was unable to go into the temple to lecture or to 
participate in the meditation. During this period, 
Og8ho held sanzen not only before the meditation period 
on Wednesday and Saturday evenings but also on Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons. 

Since the time of his return from camp, Osho had 
been earnestly requesting his lawyer to find a way in 
which it might be possible for him to accomplish his 
desire to take legal means to end his marriage with 
Mrs. Tome Sagaki in order that he might marry me - a 
desire which he had expressed to Mrs. Sasaki in sev- 
eral letters written to her before the war but to 
which she had made no reply - and since both Dr. 
Mueller and Dr. Herrick felt that his health would be 
greatly benefited by a change of climate - as well as 


the congsummation of his wish - together with Mr. Hugo 
Pollock, his lawyer, and myself, we left New York for 
Little Rock, Arkansas, the end of March 1944. There 
divorce proceedings were started under the laws of 
that state by the Little Rock attorney James L. 
Plotner under the gupervision of Mr. Pollock. 

It had been Osho's intention to go to Hot Springs 
for treatment during the three month's necessary resi- 
dence 1n Arkansas. However, Shortly after his arrival 
1n Little Rock, he was taken ill with what was diag- 
nosed as an acute uremia (kidney attack); and at the 
advice of the leading doctors of Hot gprings and 
Little Rock, he degsided to remain in Little Rock for 
the entire period. There he was under the constant 
medical care of [a local doctor. ] 

At the Hotel Albert Pike he had comfortable rooms 
high up and overlooking the wide plain through which 
an Arkansas river flowed. He never 8eemed to tire of 
Sitting at the window watching the broad muddy river's 
8luggish movement. And when the time of the floods 
came, the vast lake of swirling reddish-yellow water 
gtretched as far as the eye could reach. 

Towards the end of his stay the heat became rather 
g8evere. This caused him considerable discomfort, gs ince 
he was suffering from headaches due to the conqestion 
at the base of the brain. During all this period after 
breakfast in his s1itting room, he would work for an 
hour or to two on his second translation of the Rinzal 
Record, rest for a little, and often regume his work 
for an hour to two, 1f he felt able to do 80. 

During his stay in Little Rock, Osho's daughter, 
Mrs. Seiko Inouye, who with her family had been living 
1n the Rowher Relocation Center at McGehee, Arkansas, 
received permission to come to Little Rock to visit 
her father. She brought with her her youngest child, 
Timmy, a. baby of 8s1x months. It was a happy reunion 
after 8ixteen years of separation. 

The procuring of food such as Osho enjoyed, and as 
was g8uitable, presented gsomething of a problem in this 
Arkansas city. All his meals were prepared in his own 
apartment, and for the most part his appetite remained 
gatisfactory. One day, to tempt him, the native delti- 
cacy, catfish, was served. Unfortunately the catfisnh 
turned out to be what is known locally as a "mud-cat.”" 
Some people fancy it; Osho did not. But he never tired 
of talking and joking about it after his return to New 
York. Arkansas was one place in America to which he 
had no wish to return. 

On July 8th the divorce decree was handed down, and 


on July 1lOth, in the county seat of Sheridan, Arkan- 
8as, we were married - the County Clerk of Little Rock 
having refused to grant a license for a marriage 
between a Japanese man and an American woman. Attorney 
James Plotner made the necessary arrangements and was 
one of the witnesses to the marriage. 

The following afternoon we took the train for 
Chicago. On Monday morning, while waiting for break- 
fagt, Ogho was stricken with a severe heart attack, 
and it was only with the administering of the very 
gtrong medicine, which on doctors' orders I was never 
without, that he was brought back to life. A telephone 
call gent through to Chicago brought the necessary 
medical aid to meet us at the station. Fortunately we 
were able to proceed to Evanston and the home of Rev. 
Alan W. Watts, my gon-in-law, where he remained in bed 
for geveral days under doctor's care until permission 
was given for him to continue on to New York with a 
trained nurse in attendance. 

For g8everal months thereafter, Osho remained in 
bed. His blood pressure was gradually rising, and the 
medicines which earlier had had some power to reduce 
1t gradually became less and less effectual. From the 
time of his return to New York, he was under the care 
of Dr. Byard Williams, a general internist of gome re- 
pute and the longtime family friend of Osho's student 
George B. Fowler. 

In the fall of 1944 he resumed giving sanzen to his 
gtudents, always in his study and often from his 
couch. He seldom came downstairs. Usually his students 
came to his study after the biweekly meditation to 
take tea with him there. About Christmas time he 
g8eemed a little better and was able to come to the 
table for his meals, occasionally qgo to his workshop, 
Or go to a movie. The last of these occasions was an 
evening on which we, along with Mrs. Helen Townsend 
who had come up from Baltimore to see him, had dinner 
at his favorite Chinese restaurant, Lum's Garden, and 
went on to see a picture at the Palace, a theater on 
Broadway. But that improvement was short-lived. 

On the Bth of March the doctor ordered him to remain 
continuously in bed as his blood pressure had risen to 
280/180, a frightening height. Druqs and rest helped 
to bring the pressure down a little, but it was 
obvious that he was gradually getting weaker. Day af- 
ter day he law dozing and resting the entire day, 
rousing himself only for his meals and to talk a lit- 
tle with an occasional visitor. The doctor had ordered 
complete cessation of his sanzen. 


The cause of his illness had been diagqnosed by the 
s8even doctors who had attended him at various times as 
a general scleros1is (hardening) of the arteries accom- 
panied by a tension of the nerves controlling the ar- 
teries and blood vessels, which could be laid only to 
the emotional gstrain brought on by his confinement at 
Ellis Island and the camps, as well as by his unex- 
pressed, but none the less deeply felt, concern about 
the war. 

During his entire 1illness, he had suffered from 
headaches. After the 8th of March these increased to 
an alarming degree. At the end of April he began to 
guffer from waves of heat in the evening which neces- 
s8itated his head being surrounded with ice packs. 
These were generally followed by extreme chills. No 
druqs seemed to be able to allay these attacks. 

About this time Osho told me that he would die on 
May Sth. All of his students were overcome with anxi- 
ety at this announcement. His blood pressure was again 
ris81ng, and the doctor feared that indeed the 5th 
might be his last day with us. On the 4th of the month 
I assured him that the date was the 6th. That seemed 
to relieve him a little; and, as he did not read the 
newspapers, he did not have any means of checking on 
this remark of mine. All his students corroborated my 
gstatement. For a few days he seemed a little relieved, 
but on the afternoon of Saturday, May 12th, he was 
taken with an attack of nausea. Remembering that this 
had been the prelude to the attack of November 1943, I 
called the doctor at once and gave the medicine 1indi- 
cated but with no guccess. The nausea continued 
throughout the night. 

Early Sunday morning the doctor arrived. He said 
that your father would have either a cerebral hemor- 
rhage or had already had a hemorrhage of the kidneys. 
The next urination proved that the latter had been the 
case. Dr. Williams gave only the slightest grounds for 
hope. He said that perhaps in one case in a hundred 
there was recovery from 8uch a condition. He did not 
recommend hospital care, which he said would be ex- 
tremely painful for the patient and in the end prove 
to have been useless. Mrs. Mamie Northern, Osho's maid 
for 8ix years, came to talk over the duties of night 
nurse, and Miss Edna Kenton came to stay to be of use- 
fulness wherever possible. 

On Sunday afternoon the hiccougqhs began, the usual 
uncomfortable accompaniment of this illness. Sedatives 
to relieve this were administered under the doctor's 
orders. From time to time Osho would sit up and take a 
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little nourishment, then slip back into sleep. In the 
meanwhile the bleeding continued. On Tuesday after- 
noon, Osho roused himself from his sleep and asked to 
be put on his pillows. There very 8s lowly but with a 
perfectly clear mind and excellent English diction, he 
gave his last talk to his students. Miss Kenton, Mrs. 
Sakiko Moriyama, and myself were with him. Miss Kenton 
took down each word as he spoke. Curiously enough, 
during all this last illness Osho spoke. no single word 
of Japanese. 

On Wednesday morning the bleeding began to become 
less and the kidneys to function more and more slowly. 
That noon Mr. Pollock came to see him, and Osho was 
able to joke with him, a little weakly to be sure. A 
little later he spoke again. At about 7:15 that 
evening came his final words. Then he s1lipped into 
sleep. 

Mr. Fowler watched during that night with the oth- 
ers. In the morning Dr. Williams told us that the end 
would come at any moment. At noontime I and Mr. 
Lawrence Thompson bathed him for the last time, 
changed his linen and his bedding, and there "in 
shape,” as he would have said, Osho lay quietly sleep- 
1ng throughout the afternoon. 

Just before 81x o'clock, I noticed a change coming 
on. M1i8ss Kenton, Mrs. Northern, and Mr. Thompson were 
all called. And there surrounded by those he loved and 
who loved him devotedly, he breathed his last. It was 
5:58 P.M., Thursday, May 17, 1945, just twenty-one 
months to the day after his return from Ellis Island. 
There had been no moment of strugqgle or resistance; he 
had lain there peacefully. Quietly his breath had 
come, more and more slowly. Then with a tiny quiver 
and a 81gh, he slipped away forever; he had taken the 
final obeisance. His body had taken Great nature's or- 
der, but he himself had gone nowhere. He was abiding 
Still where he had always been abiding. Nothing was 
changed. 

In the morning the undertakers came and prepared 
his body for embalming, as is the custom with Zen mas- 
ters. His wavy black hair, which he had worn as a 
Layman during the war years, was Shaved. His face was 
80 amazing in its youth and its freedom from suffering 
and pain that a caster, Mr. Pietro Ghiloni, was called 
at the Suggest ion 'Sf Miss Kenton. Through the efforts 
of Mrs. Henry PlatSv' a death mask was made. 

Miss Kenton and I chose a simple coffin of African 
mahogany, and in it Osho's body, garbed in his most 
elaborate robes, was laid on the phoenix bird brocade 


which now hangs at his shrine in the study. The casket 
was placed in the center of the temple, where it lay 
1n 8tate through Saturday and Sunday. 

Mi8s Kenton had written an obituary notice which 
was gent to The New York Times and The Herald-Tribune 
and which 1in gomewhat abbreviated form appeared in 
both papers. Many floral offerings came from both 
Japanese and American friends. Saturday and Sunday af- 
ternoon and evening a continuous stream of people came 
to pay their last respects to the founder of the first 
temple of Rinzai Zen to be established in the Western 
world. 

On Monday morning, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions which Osho had left for his funeral services, 
his immediate students gathered together. One by one 
they went into the shrine room and said their final 
farewell to the body of their teacher, scattering 
flower petals on it. Then the coffin, covered with a 
blanket of ground pine, rhododendron and laurel, their 
last gift to him, was carried to Woodlawn Cemetery and 
laid to rest. 

The position of Osho's grave 18s very beautiful. On 
the edge of a hill, it overlooks a lovely valley with 
woods 1n the background; and 1in the far distance 1s a 
City. Two large trees stand on either 8s1de of the 
burial place. On this morning the gun was shining 
brightly, the smell of freshly cut qgrass came and went 
on the warm 8spring breeze, the birds were 8Slnqing 1n 
the trees, and squirrels were running about fearlessly 
on the ground. 

Wearing their rakusas, his twelve s8students stood 
around h1is grave and burned 1incense to him one by one 
1n order of their geniority as students. One of h1s 
older students, Mr. Lindley Hubbell, who had been h1is 
Sponsor 81nce h1is release from the camps, then recited 
the following poem which he had written for the occa- 
SlONn: 

Eight-thousand miles he came, 

To show us our true nature. 

Now he has gone back to his own real nature. 

He was a finger pointing at the moon; 

The finger has disappeared; 

The moon 41s very bright. 
His s8enior d1isciple, Mr. Georqe Fowler, recited 1n 
Japanese the last lines of the Heart Sutra: "Gya-tel 
gya-tei ha-ra-ga-telt, hara s0 qgyza-tei bo-jJi Sowa ka"; 
and at the conclusion shouted a gyreat "kWATSU" which 
regounded to the opposite hillside. 

Slowly the coffin of Sokei-an, Soshin Taiko Choro 


zenJi,! the first Zen master of America, was lowered 
1nto the concrete vault which will preserve the re- 
mains for tens of years to come. The earth was laid 
upon 1t, then a covering of pine boughs, rhododendron 
and laurel. His students filed silently away. 

The afternoon of the game day, at four o'clock, the 
temple was filled to overflowing with Osho's Japanese 
and American friends who came to join in a last memo- 
rial 8ervice to him. A few minutes later his students 
filed into the temple wearing their rakusas as in the 
morning. Standing in their places, they chanted |[ the 
three refuges]: "Namu kie Butsu; Namu klie Ho; Namu kie 
So" [I take refuge in Buddha; I take refuge in Dharma; 
I take refuge 1in Sangha}. 

After they had seated themselves, I rose and 
stepped to the altar now decorated with masses of 
white flowers. Facing Osho's reading table (on which 
lay his hossu, h1is nyoi, water pot, crystal cup and 
table gong, and his copy of the Rinzaz Record) and h1s 
empty chair (on which were draped h1is kesa and h1s Zen 
master's rosary), I read the Parinirvana, a short 
gutra translated by Osho 1into Enqlish from the Chinese 
a few years ago. 

At the conclusion of this reading, M1ss Kenton, 
standing where I had stood, spoke on Osho's life and 
the 81gnificance of his work in America with a depth 
of 81ncerity and appreciation which moved everyone to 
tears. Then Mr. Fowler rose and recited 1in Japanese 
the entire Heart Sutra, following the Japanese recita- 
tion with the reading of an Enqlish translation made 
from notes of Osho. At the conclusion of the reading, 
Mr. Fowler advanced to the altar and burned 1incense. 
The students followed one by one 1in order of 8enior- 
ity, bowing, burning incense, then bowing again and 
walking 8s lowly from the room. The Japanese and 
American friends did likewise and quietly left the 
house. In the library M1ss Kenton read to the assem- 
bled 8students Osho's last sermon as She had taken 1t 
down at this bedside. 


1 "Shoshin (' Summit of the teaching”) Tarko 

(' fundamental principle')” 1s Sokei-an's name in the 
line of Daitokuji priests. "Choro" ('Elder') 1is a term 
of respect, while "ZenJi" means "zen master.”" 


SOKEI-AN'S DEATH=-BED SERMON 
Noted by Edna Kenton 


[About half-past four on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 15, 1945, Osho, stricken s1nce 
the previous Saturday evening, raised him- 
self on his bed, folded his legs, and 
asked that pillows be placed behind him. 
Sitting against them almost erect, he 
asked, "Am I 1n Shape?” Then he began to 
talk to the three with him: Ruth on a chair at the 
right, Sakiko on a chair at the left, and Edna on the 
left s1de of his bed at the foot. He said a few words 
about koans, the work on them; and then in a low, 
strong voice, very s lowly and with long pauses, he 
Sald: }] 


—_— 


You must consider very intensely what you are doing 
every moment, not depending on any other way. It 1s 
the only way. 

I don't open the window wider or closer. I don't 
open the window wider, especially I don't open it 
closer. I will open the window exactly as people open 
it, and I cannot do anything else - to one-half or 
three inches wide. 

I don't do it in any particular way. I only Just do 
1t - not higher or lower, standing up or lying down. I 
do 1t the everyday way - no particular way. 

(Thank you Osnho. ) 

I have never opened it purposely. I just open 1t, 
as any human being or sentient being opens 1it. There 
18 no purpose in opening it, no attitude as to open 
it. I just open it, just as in a particular way I 
could open it. 

Therefore, I have no result as that I open the 
window violently wider and hurt myself as the result 
of opening it. So in my opening the window, there 1s 
no mistake in the attitude of opening 1t. 

(Thank you Osho. ) 

Wel-l-ll...really, I open it clearly and calmly. I 
do not look outside or inside. I do not do sguch 
things. I open it; I close it in the usual way, and 
nothing 8inqular can be said. So this opposite way has 
neither attitude nor purpose; and therefore, I cannot 
be blamed for it. I open it, and I don't commit any 
error. That is all. It is the real: way of opening it. 
So I don't need to think about my attitude of opening 
it. My attitude is natural and authentic, and there 1s 
nothing to think about . 


My opening attitude was normal, so to open the 
window or close it 1s normal. I open the window and 
close the window normally. There 1s no problem in 
opening the window, go we don't need to talk about 
it. I open it and close 1t normally, and I have 
done the normal thing. So in the normal attitude, TI 
have attained something. 

Therefore, I have to pay attention really to the 
normal attitude. How to pay attention to the normal 
attitude of freedom 

[Raised right hand, first finger] 

How to pay very careful attention as to whether 
my normal attitude was normal or not. The thing to 
think about is: Is my attitude abnormal or in 
abnormality? That 1s all. You might do something 
and put a meaning on it, and it is awfully wrong. 

I think I have explained this much. 

(Thank you Osho. ) 

[He turned to Sakiko and $so turned more towards 
the window. He spoke of meeting her at the boat 
when she first came from Japan, and he smiled and 
laughed a little with her as he talked of the 
"Special,” "big" meeting "at the boat.” Then he 
1iooked beyond her towards the window. ] 

And what 1s that? The window. 

Will you have hot tea? 

No, I will just stay in the temple. 

[This talk of Osho's covered half an hour. There 
was more talk. Then he was given Some 1ce cream, 
and Ruth held Chaka while Osho stroked him and 
petted him for the last time. Sakiko then massaged 
Osho's weary back. 

Wednesday morning, the 16th, at $1x o'clock, 
Edna was awakened by his voice at the end of the 
hall: ] 

T am 8T1LLI- living.” 

[Wednesday evening, Sitting beside him, at 7:15, 
she heard him murmur : ] 

"TI 9O...T1 die...won't die...will live forever." 

[At 7:25, ain the faintest clearest whisper: ] 

"Goodbye. " 

[He went the following evening, Thursday the 
17th of May, at 81x o0'clock.] 


This 1ssue of Zen Notes 1s dedicated to the memory 
of Mary Farkas 
November 9, 1910 - June 7, 1992 
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T think the Sixth Patriarch never 
dreamed his record, and especially do 
this chapter, would be explained to ": 


Westerners in New York. Reading this. XY 
cChapear, I feel "that I an an a'. ; | 
I valley between huge mountains, and I 
_— that the ancient s1mple-minded S'1 


woodcutters, f1ishermen, monks, and 
— nuns who are 11ving 1n the mountains Pe... 

— have come to the place where they "I 
always make their gatherings, and | 
that TI am one of them now reading 

_ this chapter. From my Own bg 

standpoint, as a Zen monk, I $seldom i 
— meet human beings; few come to see 
me. Perhaps my pupils living in this 


mountain are waterfalls, Shadows, c | 
| ; 
rainbows, and twigs. There are l1ons U 
and tigers and the wind howling 


around us. We are now gathering to 
read this scripture and to enrich 
-o0ur SOUls. F 


Soke1i-an 
_ 53 — 
CC J__-2 
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THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH 'S TEACHINGS 
Chapter VII #41 1 


There was a monk who recited for the Master a gatha 

of Ch'an Master Wo-lunz:t 
"Wo-lun | has a gift 
He can make a hundred thoughts cease at once 
When he faces the outer world, no mind ar1ises 
His enlightened wisdom grows day by day" 

Having heard this, the Master said: "This gatha 
gtill does not 1illuminate the bottom of the mind. If 
one practiced meditation according to this gatha, he 
would only be binding himself with more ropes. 

The Master thereupon presented a gatha of his own: 

"Hu1i=-neng has no such gift 

He does not make a hundred thoughts cease at 
once 

When he faces the outer world, many minds ar1ise 
1n him 

How 1s his enlightened wisdom to grow?" 


SOKEI-AN SAYS 

Zen, in the ocean of Buddhism, is a school or sect 
that covers the main principles of Buddhism. Zen, hav- 
ing developed in China, took on the element of Taoism, 
which no one would deny. These two gonqs express the 
front and back of Buddhism, like the two s1ides of a 
cloth. 

There was a monk who recited for the Master a gatha 
of Ch'an Master Wo-lun: Wo-lun was a famous Zen master 
not of the Bodhidharma 8sect. After Bodhidharma, there 
were about three kinds of Buddhism: T'ien-tal, 
Shingon, and Zen. The monk was reciting the s8ong made 
by Wo-lun. 

"Wo-lun has a gaift 

He can make a hundred thoughts cease at once 
When he faces the outer world, no mind ar1ises 
His enlightened wisdom grows day by day" 

When he meditates, all his thoughts disappear. Then 
he can see his intrinsic consciousness as a mirror. 
When you have a mirror, you must wash it with Bon-ami 
and 8crub it clean. But here, you run around, qo to 
the library, go to the university, and put more things 
into your mind. In the end you qo to the insane asy- 
lum, like those Siberian peasants with so many clothes 


b Although Wo-lun's name appears in several Chinese 
Buddhist collections, nothing is known of him. 


on that the clothes stick to their skins--the clothing 
cannot be removed without the skin coming off as well. 

The saqes of the past did not do this. First, they 
cleaned up their minds. Some say to me, "But Sokeli-an, 
this will make me stupid!”" Better be stupid than wise. 

This songq 1s a song of another school of Zen, a 
"Hinayanistic"” school. There 1s no Mahayana in it. To 
Suppress all thought and present "no-mind"” to the 
world 1s only one s8s1de of Buddhism. Buddhism 1s a two- 
fold religion, like a handkerchief. One 8s1de cannot be 
Separated from the other. The Buddha explained one 
81de and transmitted the other to Mahakashyapa. When 
we s8tudy his teachinqs, we see that the Buddha had 
concealed another s1de, like the father who tells his 
children not to eat candy, but in his mind he says, 
"You can have a little.” Someone asked the Buddha why 
he had not tauqht the other side, and he said, "It 
does not bring merit.” Just as there is no merit 1n 
ghowing a child candy. 

Having heard this, the Master Said: "This gatha 
st1il1 does not 1lluminate the bottom of the mind. If 
one practiced meditation according to this gatha, he 
would only be binding himself with more ropes. The 
Sixth Patriarch is saying Wo-lun's song 1s half the 
truth, not aitli rx 

When Budd hism was carried into the Western 
world, the Pali scriptures from Ceylon were carried 
1nto this hemisphere. They were Hinayana Buddhism. SO 
Buddhist scholars thought that Buddhism was entirely 
negative. This was their error. Before King Kanishka 
(an Indian king of the first century A.D.), there were 
no Mahayana commentaries. The commentaries that came 
out of King Kanishka's great assembly of 500 Leading 
monks were not exactly complete. They emphas1ized 
Buddha's Buddhism which placed emphas1is on negative 
aspects, suppressing part of the teaching. 

To eradicate one's disturbed view of the world, 
eradicate notions, then a new and natural life will 
arise. When you have an ache 1n your stomach, you must 
clean it out, then you can eat again. So you must 
clean up your mind to correct your distorted view of 
the world. The positive aspect will then come natu- 
rally. It 18s not necessary to teach 1t. 

But if I were a teacher, I would teach my students 
one thing: What I gtand upon, I must know very 
clearly. If today, I try this and tomorrow I try the 
other, I, as a teacher, am not teaching my children 
the true way. If I were a general of an army, I would 
be clear as to the outcome. Otherwise I would not be 


able to command and ask this army to enter the fire of 
battle. In ordinary life, teachers do not see children 
dying, but in war we see that and the death of 
g801diers. 

Politicians must also have a substantial realiza- 
tion in their minds. If the politician has no philoso- 
phy, no 8straight view, and his mind 1s in a dream, ev- 
eryone will suffer terribly. 

The Sixth Patriarch did not close his eye or his 
mind. He kept them open. His wisdom grew day by day, 
but he did not tell you everything. 

The Master thereupon presented a gatha of his own: 

"Hui=-neng has no such gift 

He does not: make a hundred thoughts cease at 
ONCEe 

When he faces the outer world, many minds arise 
1n him 

How 18s his enlightened wisdom to grow?" 

This completes the front and back of Buddhism. 
Hinayana and Mahayana are just its two names. You 
could gay the Buddha's Buddhism 1s Hinayana, and the 
Buddhism of the Bodhisattva 1s Mahayana, and as a lay- 
man you must study both s1des. You must go to the top 
of the mountain, and then come down again. So do not 
think that Buddhism 1is just negative without the posi- 
tive aspect. 

There 18s an interesting koan: A monk said to a Zen 
master, "When I and you and you and I are enliqhtened, 
what ghall we do?" The Zen master said, "We shall like 
gkylarks descend from the zenith of the world to the 
earth.” The monk 8said, "Where shall we go then?" The 
Zen master gsaid: "I will go into the bush. You had 
better go to the village." 

When we have studied Buddhism and meditated to find 
enlightenment and the Reality of the entire world, and 
we have been from the top to the bottom, then what 
ghall we do? One will go to the village, and the other 
will go to the mountain top. 

So enlightenment is not only for monksbut for ev- 
eryone. And you will choose, according to your nature, 
whether you will be a farmer, butcher, merchant, fish- 
erman, Or monk. So do not think that the monk's life 
18 the highest position and the layman's the lowest 
position. That is erroneous. We must discover Reality 
first. Then we, in the actuality of the world, can 
choogse. I will carry people from the foot of the moun- 
tain to the top, and from the top to the foot. You will 
carry people from the foot of the mountain to the 
ocean. 


To understand human life - if you wish to live sub- 
gtantially and honestly - you must understand the two 
81des of the world: the actual side and the real side. 
On the actual s1de, you have black, gold, and vermil- 
lion, but this is not the real world we are living in. 
We are living in a world where there is no color at 
all. It 18s the world of Reality. From this world you 
are carried back into this actual temporal state. Then 
you know what 1it 18s, and it will not disturb you. 

Nothingness must be attained once, thoroughly, and 
truly 1n your own experience. How to attain it is the 
problem. There 18s no one particular way. There are 
many ways, but you must attain it once. 


Komyo 
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The Right Entrance of Buddhist 
Enlightenment 
by Sokeli-an 


In Buddhism, the time of Shakyamuni 
Buddha and the five hundred years 
following his death is the age of 
the True Dharma; the next five hun- 


[nj " = dred years 1s termed the Reflected 
2 —_ Dharma, and the next five hundred, 
H Jan the Declining Dharma. This year 18s 
BUSSHIN-KAI the 2,416th year after the Buddha's 


_[Fev. 5. 5. 52a + death and follows both the Reflected 
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' New YorkCity || and Declining Dharmas, the one-thou- 
Tel.TRafalgar 7:9419)} gand-year period of the Extinguished 
Dharma. Of course, Indian Buddhism, 

as the Buddha predicted, has died out, but the Buddha's 
teaching spread to China and then to Japan, where the 

Dharma transmission continues today. Perhaps even the 

Buddha himself never foresgaw this. 

During the period of the True Dharma, teaching, 
practice and enlightenment all exist. During the 
Reflected Dharma, both teaching and practice exist, 
but enlightenment is lost. In the deqenerate period, 
both practice and enlightenment are lost and only the 
teaching remains. In the period of extinquished law, 


even the teaching 1s lost, and no one knows the name 
"buddha." In one sense, modern-day Japan belonqs to 
the age without buddhas, the age of the extinquished 
teaching; but in another sense, one can say that the 
true teaching 1s not yet extinguished. These days, 
even those who are Buddhist monks have no experience 
of enlightenment; they ignore the precepts and read 
the words of the gutras without understanding their 
81gnificance. So it's literally the age without bud- 
dhas, the age of the Extinquished Dharma. On the other 
hand, there are those who spend their lives reading 
the sutras and upholding the precepts, who train as- 
81duously in meditation day and night and strive to 
magster for themselves the mysterious truth which can- 
not be transmitted even by buddhas and patriarchs. And 
there are a handful of men who have actually attained 
gupreme enlightenment. So looked at this way, you 
can't really s8ay that the Buddha's true teaching has 
perished. 

In Buddhism, there 1s nothing so revered as en- 
lightenment. Without enlightenment, even if you repeat 
the phrases of the sutras, it's just like a recipe for 
food or a prescription for medicine - no matter how 
much you read it, it won't fill your stomach or heal 
your 1illness. So, what 1s enlightenment? That's a dif- 
ficult question. There's no way to describe it to 
those who have never experienced it. Among those who 
ask about enlightenment, some want to know, what kind 
of benefit does 1it have? These are impetuous people 
Just like those who try to reap a harvest without 
planting seeds, or worry about how to spend their 
money before making it. The effects of enlightenment 
differ among people, so the fact that you attain 
Buddhist enlightenment doesn't necessarily mean you 
become a monk. In short, attain enlightenment; then, 
you '1l1 know. 

Of course, when it comes to enlightenment, 1n 
Buddhism, you've got to have a teacher, and can't do 
1t by yourself. Anyone who does 80 1s referred to as a 
"self-enlightened"” heretic, and can't call himself a 
Buddhist. However, in this world there are many such 
heretics. In most cages, they hold the views of "wild 
fox Zen"; they think themselves independently wise. 
Viewed from the Buddha's true teaching, however, their 
enlightenment, while similar to Buddhist enlighten- 
ment, is a kind of false enlightenment. There 18s no 
enlightenment s8o dangerous as that which is realized 
by oneself without a teacher. It reaults in deluding 
not only yourself but everyone else - like one blind 


man leading other blind men. That's why in Buddhiam, 
and especially in the Zen school, this is strictly 
forbidden. 

If once you think you have gained enlightenment, 
you must go to ee a teacher who, having achieved en- 
lightenment before you, has a right view; and you mugst 
try to match your own view with his, determining 
whether your view is a true one, or only a gemblance 
of the true view. When the Buddha was dying, he made 
Mahakashyapa the leader of his disciples. "Leader, " 
here, means a great teacher who Is capable of telling 
. true from false with regard to teaching, practice and 
enlightenment for the benefit of the Buddha's follow- 
ers. After that, the Buddha's true Dharma was trans- 
mitted, across twenty-seven generations, to Bodhi- 
dharma, who, leaving India for China, transmitted it 
to the Second Patriarch, from whom it deescended to the 
25th Patriarch, Hsu-tang. Daio brought back Hsu-tang's 
Dharma to Japan, and twenty-four generations later it 
reached my late teacher Soen and is still being trans- 
mitted faithfully. This is the way the transmission 
has taken place in our school, but with respect to the 
prime matter of enlightenment, only Rinzai Zen trans- 
mits its true content; in other gchools of Zen we 
can't be certain. However, with regard to teachers of 
other gchools, I've never had the opportunity to con- 
front them face to face in sanzen, 80 I can't gay ab- 
golutely whether or not the other s8chools have this 
true transmission. Reading over the lives of the old 
worthies of other schools, though, it's plain that 
they, at least, realized the true teaching. In the 
next i88ue, I'm going to discuss the ea8s8entials of en- 
Ilightenment. For now, I will stop here. 
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SECKI SHAPIRO - gravel-throated, a cheerful and 
hard working presence at the Institute for so many 
years, a board member who served many terms as 
treagurer - 18 no more. She was. one of the last of a 
particular generation, one who with Mary FParkas and 
Antony Tudor - both now gone as well. - shepherded the 
Institute through earlier trials and transitions. 1 
knew the best about Secki - as would anyone who had 
dealings with her - but not very much about her 
personally. Her great confidante was Mary, and the two 
of them had a special relationship with each other. 

Many the Wednesday I would be at work 1n the 
Institute's tiny front office when a familiar scratch 
of a key alerted me to the suspicion that Secki had 
arrived to do the bookkeeping once again. Sure enough, 
merely the sound of her s low, steady stride and the 
confident jingle of her ring of keys, as she slowly 
marched towards her rendezvous with her pals, assured 
me it was indeed Secki. 

Later in the morning when I came into the office, 
ghee would say, "Hi, beautiful,” and offer her cheek 
for a Social kiss. Sometimes Secki was lost in the 
green columns of her calculations, and my greeting was 
barely acknowledged. Secki was serious about her work, 
and she would quietly fuss and scold Mary with a quiet 
SWlpe or two as readily as any of the youngq'uns - 
those of us under forty - who might have been within 
range. Secki always struck me as the praqgmatist. If it 
was meant to be done, why then, what was holding up 
whoever it might be from doing it. She admired Mary 
wholeheartedly, but he had her own opinions as well. 
It was food for them to have each other: They had the 
kind of longtime conversation that had been going on 
for years. 

The third lady of that triumvirate was Vanessa 
Coward, whose reqal demeanor, fabulous cheekbones and 
languidly cultivated tones put one in mind of the 
vanished regency of America's long-aqo aristocracy. 
Vanessa was older than the other two. Escorted to the 
door of the Institute by her chauffeur, she would with 
SWOOpPLIlng nearsightedness plunge the non-profit stamp 
down into a slightly shaky rendezvous with the upper 
left corner of the envelopes used for mailing Zen 
Notes. Sometimes, Vanessa got into a befuddled state, 
not surprising in one of her great years, and Seckli 
would with her punetuating little chortles help her 
out of some logistical brier patch. The three were 
Sisters of a gort, and the two younger ones, Mary and 
Secki, spoke in just-out-of-reach tones about their 


older sSibling. They knew Vanessa well, but were 
charitable - not only with her and with each other, 
but with the extended acquaintancgeships, friendships, 
ganghaships formed over the decades with the great 
floating forest of humans who had at one time or 
another sat on a cushion, stayed for tea or for a 
Iifetime, or who mailed in a check from outposts as 
distant as Brooklyn or Banqladesh. 

After the strains of Hawaiian luau mus1ic died away, 
and Mary and Vanessa would slip on their shoes again 
1n the back office, Secki would rise and stretch from 
her favored position at the desk. I early learned, 
after a withering glance or two from Mary, not to 
trifle with what was Secki's reserved Wednesday seat. 
At noon, the three, men-o'-war under full and 
confident sail, left home port, en route for their 
favorite restaurant. Landfall varied over the years, 
but at the close of the 1980s, I could always find 
Seckli and Mary in the tiny Japanese restaurant around 
the corner at their favorite table. 

"Hil, beautiful,” Secki would say. She would turn 
her cheek for a buss, and I would catch the mingled 
Iladies' scent and tobacco. Secki was a smoker. Once 
when my father was visiting and was in his own 
venerable eighth decade, he pretended to ask Mary 
whether he could smoke his pipe. Mary was very Strict 
about not smoking in the Institute. But my father was 
a strong-minded type, so he took her 8s11ght hesitation 
as an affirmation and puffed away. Poor Secki. How her 
face lit with a disbelieving wonder. All those years 
of retreating outside to have a cigarette, all those 
long hours of denial indoors, and now . . . 
Emboldened, he wondered aloud 1f |she might have a 
smoke herself! It was her one lapse from her strict 
respect for Mary's house rules. 

There was a time, a time before Secki began to 
complain quietly of mysterious headaches and malaise, 
before Mary and $she ailed and died s0o rapidly within a 
year 'S guccession of each other, when both were 
L1mportant PLONeers Ln the Institute's fragile 
transition from the years of its founder, Sokel-an, 
1nto this present stage. At 8some point in the mid 
19508, Secki arrived at the Institute to help sift 
through, collate and assemble the vast array of 
Sokei'ans teachings, left in a jumbled and difficult- 
to-decipher conditon. There were a very, very few of 
gstout heart who were willing out of their own faith 
and instinct to do all the brilliant domestic 
housekeeping of balanceing checkbooks, typing 


manuscripts, going to the postoffice, arranging 
mortages, talking to people, dealing with humdrum 
details that kept the place alive. It 1s easy for the 
novice to Zen to feel that in the most intense and 
lyric moments of the meditative trance one can find 
the truest moments. Mary and Secki knew better. IT, 
clarity, simplicity, the thing itself, was truly to be 
found everywhere. IT was everything for them. 

Mary was the diplomat extraordinaire, the Mandarin 
strategist, the wise tortoise, the owl of keen glance, 
the great heart, but Secki knew 80 much as well, and 
She made 1t possible for Mary to take center stagqe. 
Mary knew that. Each performed an 1invaluable role. 
Secki did not have the words, but he carried out all 
the actions that mattered, and she did 1it for -the 
right reasons. Mary called people like Seckil, 
Bodhisattvas, those who act out of clear and 
unattached kindness towards others. Such people are 
easy to describe but hard to encounter. For those of 
us who knew Secki, and for those who never did, we 
must never forget that they have made our way, 1n 
various respects that we cannot ever completely know 
about, easier to follow. If we do not repay this debt, 
we Sshall never understand the kind of karmic 
bookkeeper Secki truly was. 

| Jim ShapLlro 
Pres1dent 


I came to the Institute when I was 25 years o1d, 
carrying a lot of emotional baggage - especially about 
"Jewish mothers.” Having had one of my own, I 
definitely didn't want another one. Mary, of course 
was always the "good mother” as she was so different 
from anything I had ever experienced. Secki, however, 
was a ddifferent story, as she had that slight 
Sarcastic familiar ring to some of her comments. I was 
gure ghe thought we were all a little nuts. This did 
not, however, alter her concern or desire to please. I 
will always remember our weekend sesshins in which she 
catered to all our perverted tastes. There was cheese 
blintzes for Bob and a diet tuna salad for me. Those 
were the "qood old days" when we sat one weekend a 
month and sometimes laughed away a few hours. We were 
80. 81lly then, so eager to sit, so much a family. 
Secki, Tudor, and Mary were the elders, and we had the 
Luxury of being their children. Secki was always the 
gracious host - providing her apartment for our many 
get-togethers and parties. I remember one party 


1n. particular, maybe around this time of year, 
Halloween, that Mary asked me, Bob, Peter, and Peeter 
to act out a zen ghost story. 

Tudor left, then Mary, and now Secki. How strange 
to no longer be the child. Bye Secki. I'll miss seeing 
you, but you are 1inside me, along with all the others. 
You are 1n good company . 

Fran Bahl 


My lasting 1impression of Secki Shapiro 18s of her 
1ndomitable 8pirit and her great joy in living. 

Mary Farkas, Secki, my dauqhter Jessica, and I 
vacationed together from 1959 to 1965. We first went 
to Puerto Rico, and in the following years to Jamaica, 
St Thomas and Caracas, Venezuela. On these lovely 
outings there was such ease and relaxation that we all 
came back renewed. The age range of the four of us 
went from 3 to 30 to 49. There was no adjustment 
conscliously, yet we all enjoyed the activities 
Selected. Because of our diverse group, we enjoyed a 
lot of attention. Laughter and comfort were the words 
of the day... Even now to relive that time, the first 
Sense memory that surfaces 1s of a nurturing and 
peaceful experience. 

Fran Bah1i and I visited Secki during her last stay 
1n the hospital. It was a sunny day, and we had a 
great deal of trouble finding the place. We entered 
the lovely light room, and there was Seckli, a little 
thinner but still in command. Though he was under 
medication and weak, She still was coherent and able 
to enjoy our company and conversation. As always She 
the perfect hostess. She admired the flowers we 
brought and requested the chocolates be opened so that 
She could offer them and have some herself! 

We had a lovely time together. But then she 
remembered her dauqhter-in-law's mother was to visit 
that afternoon. Florence might not be let up because 
Fran and I had the cards allocated for the room. On 
this note of concern for the "next shift” of qguests, 
we took our leave. My lasting memory of Secki 1s the 
smile and wave $She gave us as we departed. 

If there 1s anything that Secki - as a role model - 
encouraged, it was to extend kind, loving, good will 
to those with whom one comes into daily contact. A 
lesson well demonstrated to us during her lifetime. 


Fay E. Robison 
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THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH*'S TEACHING 
Excerpt from 
Chapter X -"Final Instructions" 

Having recited his gatha, the Master Said: "All of 
you, take care of yourselves! After my pass1ng, you 
must not lament or weep as would people 1n the world. 
If you wear mourning Or receive condolences, you are 
not my disciples, and [your behavior] 1s at variance 
with the True Dharma. Strive only to know your own 
original mind and to see your own Original nature. 
[Your original mind] 1s neither moving nor Still; 1it 
1s not born, nor does 1t die; 1t neither comes nor 
goes, 1s neither right nor wrong, neither stays nor 
departs. I fear you may not understand my meaning 
because your minds are bewildered. Again, I ask you to 
Strive to see your own Original nature." 


SOKEI-AN SAYS 

The Sixth Patriarch was dying, and. by this time the 
famous, enlightened disciples had already left his 
place. But the younger unenl1ightened disciples were 
Still clinging to him. 

The Master was very o1d. He realized he could not 
give any more aid to his young disciples. So he 
pointed out, precisely, the point to which they must 
strive to attain enlightenment: They must see their 
Original nature. This 1s the Sixth Patriarch's Zen. 

Having recited his gatha, the Master said: "AIl11 of 
you, take care of yourselves! After my pass1ing, you 
must not lament or weep as would people in the world." 
This was an old tradition in the Zen school. In the 
Zen temples, when the master dies, all the disciples 
of the master recite the sutras before his coffin, 
before the cremation. Usually, they recite three words 
of lament - "A1, Ai, Ai." That 1s all. They do not 
weep or burst into tears. You must not lament 
emotionally in the Zen school, and your face must not 
be suffused with raining tears. 

In China, professional criers are employed - 
"crying men” and "crying women” - to wail and mourn. 
It makes for a very melancholy procession. But in the 
Zen sect, this wailing to the heavens is not 
permitted. The monks just say three words, "Ali, Al, 
Al," and meditate. No one drops a tear. This 1s Zen 
behavior. It does not mean indifference to death. It 
means the monks know the meaning of death. They are 
emphasizing the profound, deep principle of death. 

"If you wear mourning Or receive condolences, you 
are not my d1isciples, and [your behavior] 1s at 


variance with the true Dharma.” The disciples do not 
wear anything special - just their usual clothes, no 
Special black or white. 

At the time of the teacher's death, scattered 
disciples come to the main temple, and before their 
master's coffin, join their hands, burn incense three 
times, and meditate - no one speaks a word. 

Sometimes a layman comes to the temple to offer 
condolences, and raves about the master: "Oh, your 
master 18s dead! Such a wonderful man! What can I do?" 
The monks jJust look sarcastic, and say nothing as they 
receive him. Then the layman asks, "Don't you feel 
SOrry?”" Well, if you have a true and honest mind, you 
cannot gay a word. Silence 1s the deepest condolence. 

It 18 a precious time. The master 1s dead. The man 
who was laughing and crying and speaking now has gone. 
He has left a great question for all s8entient beings. 

When I officiate at a funeral service, especially 
1n America, I gee the man in the casket. I look at 
him, and I always think: "Indeed, I strove many long 
years for this state of existence called death, and I 
know what 1t is." I am not ashamed to lead this dead 
man's 8spirit to the place where he has to go. A blind 
monk, officiating at a funeral service, comes to the 
dead man, but he does not know how he has lived, where 
he has gone, Or what death is. For a blind monk 1s 
Just like a beqgar, he comes, conducts the service, 
burns 1incense, but he does not know anything. 

There are many religious teachers who do not know 
the true meaning of death. Such blind teachers cannot 
gave the soul of a cat. How can they lead the soul of 
a human being to death? - weeping and bursting into 
tears and receiving the condolences of laymen. This 18s 
not the true behavior of the Buddhist. 

"Strive only to know your own Original mind and to 
See your own Original nature.” When you see a man who 
was your friend, and who was eating chop suey last 
night, and this morning is dead, do you go and look at 
his face and say, "I'm gorry"? If you have any sense, 
you have gsome question about death, to understand what 
death 18: What will happen after death? What was I 
before birth? The shallow minded man and the deep 
minded man will be meagured at such a moment. 

There was a Zen monk who was living in a temple 1n 
a village. There was a rich man who had lost his 
daughter, 80 he asked this monk to officiate at his 
daughter's funeral. The monk stood before the coffin 
and gave a Zen Shout, the Lin-chi "Ho!" In the Lin-chli 
s8chool, the monk shouts, that is all. Then the service 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH'S TEACHING 
Excerpt from 
Chapter X -"Final Instructions" 

Having recited his gatha, the Master Said: "All of 
you, take care of yourselves! After my passing, you 
must not lament or weep as would people in the world. 
If you wear mourning Or receive condolences, you are 
not my disciples,. and [your behavior] 1s at variance 
with the True Dharma. Strive only to know your own 
original mind and to see your own original nature. 
[Your original mind] 1s neither moving nor Still; it 
1s not born, nor does 1t die; 1t neither comes nor 
goes, is neither right nor wrong, neither stays nor 
departs. I fear you may not understand my meaning 
because your minds are bewildered. Again, I ask you to 
strive to $see your own Original nature." 


SOKEI-AN SAYS 

The Sixth Patriarch was dying, and by this time the 
famous, enlightened disciples had already left his 
place. But the younger unenlightened disciples were 
Still clinging to him. 

The Master was very o1d. He realized he could not 
give any more aid to his young disciples. So he 
pointed out, precisely, the point to which they must 
strive to attain enlightenment: They must see their 
Original nature. This 1s the Sixth Patriarch's Zen. 

Having recited his gatha, the Master said: "All of 
you, take care of yourselves! After my pass1ing, you 
must not lament or weep as would people 1in the world.” 
This was an old tradition in the Zen school. In the 
Zen temples, when the master dies, all the disciples 
of the master recite the sutras before his coffin, 
before the cremation. Usually, they recite three words 
of lament - "A1, Al, Al." That 1s all. They do not 
weep or burst into tears. You must not lament 
emotionally in the Zen school, and your face must not 
be suffused with raining tears. 

In China, professional criers are employed - 
"crying men” and "crying women" - to wail and mourn. 
It makes for a very melancholy procession. But in the 
Zen sect, this wailing to the heavens 1s not 
permitted. The monks just say three words, "Ai, Al, 
Al," and meditate. No one drops a tear. This 1is Zen 
behavior. It does not mean indifference to death. It 
means the monks know the meaning of death. They are 
emphasizing the profound, deep principle of death. 

"If you wear mourning Or receive condolences, you 
are not my d1sciples, and [your behavior] 41s at 


variance with the true Dharma.” The disciples do not 
wear anything special - just their usual clothes, no 
Special black or white. 

At the time of the teacher's death, scattered 
disciples come to the main temple, and before their 
master's coffin, join their hands, burn incense three 
times, and meditate - no one speaks a word. 

Sometimes a layman comes to the temple to offer 
condolences, and raves about the master: "Oh, your 
master 1s dead! Such a wonderful man! What can I do?" 
The monks Just look sarcastic, and say nothing as they 
receive him. Then the layman asks, "Don't you feel 
Sorry?” Well, if you have a true and honest mind, you 
cannot gay a word. Silence 1s the deepest condolence. 

It 18 a precious time. The master 1s dead. The man 
who was laughing and crying and speaking now has gone. 
He has left a great question for all sentient:- beings. 

When I officiate at a funeral service, especially 
1n America, I gee the man in the casket. I look at 
him, and I always think: "Indeed, I strove many long 
years for this state of existence called death, and TI 
know . what 1t 18." I am not ashamed to lead this dead 
man's 8spirit to the place where he has to go. A blind 
monk, officiating at a funeral service, comes to the 
dead man, but he does not know how he has lived, where 
he has gone, or what death is. For a blind monk 1s 
Just like a beqgar,” he comes, conducts the service, 
burns incense, but he does not know anything. 

There are many religious teachers who do not know 
the true meaning of death. Such blind teachers cannot 
gave the goul of a cat. How can they lead the sgoul of 
a human being to death? - weeping and bursting into 
tears and receiving the condolences of laymen. This 1s 
not the true behavior of the Buddhist. 

"Strive only to know your own Original mind and to 
See your own Original nature.” When you see a man who 
was your friend, and who was eating chop suvey last 
night, and this morning is dead, do you qo and look at 
his face and say, "I'm s8orry"? If you have any sense, 
you have some question about death, to understand what 
death 18: What will happen after death? What was I 
before birth? The shallow minded man and the deep 
minded man will be meagured at such a moment. 

There was a Zen monk who was living in a temple in 
a village. There was a rich man who had lost his 
daughter, 80 he asked this monk to officiate at his 
daughter's funeral. The monk stood before the coffin 
and gave a Zen 8hout, the Lin-chi "Ho!" In the Lin-chi 
s8chool, the monk shouts, that is all. Then the service 


18 over. So at this funeral, the monk shouted at the 
dead daughter. The gentleman questioned him. "Where 
did she go, when you shouted at her?” The Zen monk 
could not answer. The gentleman laughed: "You don't 
know anything about it! You shouted at the dead spirit 
of my daughter, and you don't know anything about 1t! 
Then the gentleman swept his sleeves behind him and 
went home. Perhaps, in the American way, he would have 
kicked the dust, turned on his heel and went home. The 
monk went back home, too. That night, he ran away from 
the temple - he was a very conscientious monk. He went 
to Kyoto, to commence the real study of Zen. 

" [Your original mind] 1s neither moving nor Still; 
1t 1s not born, nor does 1t die; 1t neither comes nor 
goes, 1s neither right nor wrong, neither stays nor 
departs.” The Sixth Patriarch used these words to 
1ndicate the state of your original nature - nothing 
18 moving, no motion. Dilettantes think this is an 
absolutely annihilated state. 

There 1is no motion, but everything 1s moving - 
vividly. All elements are at work: water 1s flowing, 
fire 18 burning, everything 1s working, and it 1s not 
a contradiction. Nothing 1s in action in that state. 
The dilettante thinks it is the state of death. The 
Sixth Patriarch said: "Nothing 1s resting; everything 
18 working from morning to evening." 

When I came to America, I thought the custom of 
painting and rouging the dead face not a very good 
one. One day, I went to a funeral and saw a Japanese 
woman's dead face painted like a flower. Her eyebrows 
were painted. Her 1l1ips were painted, and they had even 
kept her sm1iling lips! It was obnoxious and vulgar, 
too. I had no sympathy for the dead woman's husband 
who was $80 materialistic. How can a Buddhist monk 
officiate at a funeral service standing by a corpse 
painted like a flower? Perhaps it's the New York 
style. But to me, it's a Coney Island style, showing 
no respect for the dead person. It 1s obnoxious and 
Sacrilegqious. 

When you look at a dead man's face, there 1s no 
action 1in it, but he is not resting either. He 1s in 
eternal life. He 1is living. He has not gone when he 
dies. He has neither come nor gone. He has not come 
yet to this world. There is no beginning, no end. 
Therefore, there 1s no coming or going; and from the 
state of Reality, there is neither right nor wrong, 
and nothing 1s standing or walking. The shadow of the 
bamboo in the moonlight is sweeping the dust from the 
stairs all night long, but nothing has happened. 


No dust has been g8wept. No stairs have been swept. 
From the gstandpoint of Reality, nothing has happened. 
Not a mote of dust has been swept. We came here. We 
lived. We died. Nothing has happened. Originally, from 
the standpoint of Reality, this is the bottom of the 
empty sea. 

"IT fear you may not understand my meaning because 
your minds are bewildered” - "I speak profoundly, but 
your mind 1s disturbed by my death. I fear that you 
may not- comprehend my 1dea. " 

"Again, TI ask you to strive to see your own 
original nature.” From morning to evening, you are 
Speaking many words, and your emotions fluctuate like 
the waves of the ocean; but in Reality, nothing has 
happened. At the bottom of the empty ocean, nothing 
has happened. And on the surface of the sea, nothing 
has happened either - when you realize your original 
nature. 

The Sixth Patriarch was pursued by enemy monks 
after he attained his teacher's acknowledgment of 
enlightenment. Even religious monks can feel Jealousy. 
Helped by the Fifth Patriarch to avoid the jealousy of 
his fellow monks, the Sixth Patriarch escaped to the 
gouthern country. As the monks were pursuing him, one 
of them named Ming, a tall army officer monk, caught 
up with him. The Sixth Patriarch left the robe and the 
bowl, handed down to him from his teacher, on a rock 
and concealed himself. Ming tried to take the robe and 
bowl from the rock but could not lift them, for they 
were as heavy as a mountain. When he failed to lift 
them, he became afraid. His whole body was suffused 
with perspiration. (This is psychology and no 
mystery.) But how the transmission was made to the 
Sixth Patriarch was the question that came to Ming 
when he could not lift the robe and the bowl. 

Observing this, the Sixth Patriarch appeared and 
gaid: "Take the robe and the bowl back to the temple, 
but the Dharma, which was handed down from my teacher, 
belongs to me. Then Ming said: "Please open your honey 
gate 8o that I may understand the Dharma that you 
hold.” The Sixth Patriarch said: "Before your father 
and mother, what was your original aspect?” Upon the 
Sixth Patriarch's words, Ming was suddenly 
enlightened. 

Before your father and mother, what was your 
original aspect? Before the creation of the world, 
what were you? These are profound questions. If you 
were not there, you would never be here. If you were 
there, before creation, what were you? 


* 
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——- 
Poole 


THE THREE REFUGES 


Namu k1ie Butsu 
Namu k1ie Ho 
Namu K1ie 5S0 


I take refuge in Buddha 
I take refuge in Dharma 
I take refuge 1in Sangha 
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THE FOUR 


91001 


ShuJo muhen 
Seigando 


'9NI 


Bonno mu7J1n 
Seilgandan 


Homon muUryo 
Selgangaku 


Butsudo mu7Jo 
Se1gan7o 
Sentient Beings are numberless 


I take a vow to enlighten them all 


Worldly Desires are endless 
I take a vow to uproot them all 
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The Gates of Dharma are manifold 
I take a vow to enter them all 


The Goal of Wisdom 1s ever beyond 
I take a vow to attain it. 
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SUN-FACE BUDDHA 


The Teachings of Ma-tsu 
and the Hung-chou School of Ch'an 


Introduced and Translated by 
Cheng Chien Bhikshu 


ASltan Humanities Press 
Berkeley, California 
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BOOK NOTED by John Storm 

Here it is, Sudden Ch'an, full-grown in eighth-cen- 
tury China: the shouts, the blows, the laughter, the 
cryptic assertions, the goofy antics, the absurdist 
gestures, all gathered together in that distinctlive 
mix of praqmatic, lunatic, psychospiritual wisdom that 
for many Westerners 1s religion at its most persuasive 
and effective. 

Reading through the excellent new book Sun-Face 
Buddha: The Teachings of Ma-tsu and the Hung=-Chou 
School of Ch'an (Aslian Humanities Press,, translated 
and 1introduced by Cheng Chien Bhikshu, the thought 
SPrings to mind that Ma-tsu was very likely the origi- 
nator of this radically new way to find the Way. Flirst 
came Bodhidharma with "direct pointing to the mind." 
Then Hui-neng, the Sixth Patriarch, spelled everything 
out in language of the utmost simplicity and forceful- 
ness. But not until Ma-tsu did teachers break free of 
expository methods and actually show what they meant. 
(Pow! That's what they meant!) 

It makes a nice story, an unbroken line branching 
out with Lin-chi and Tung-shan, and traveling on from 
China to Korea and Japan, and then on to the United 
States and Europe, where Rinzai and Soto Zen flourisnh 
today. But in his extensive introductory overview, 
Cheng, an erudite Tien-t'ari monk originally from the 
tormer Yugoslavia, joins a growing l11ist of Buddhist 
gcholars who challenge the notion of a separate Ch'an 
doctrine handed down from patriarch to patriarch and 
master to master. Indeed, Cheng says, Ma-tsu himself 
probably had no 1dea that he was revolutionizing the 
methods of Ch'an, or even that there was such a thing 
as Ch'an. "None of the great masters tried to estab- 
Ilish any separate school,” Cheng writes. "Bodhidharma 
did not establish a separate Ch'an school; Hui-neng 
did not establish the Southern school; neither Lin-chli 
nor Tung-shan had anything to do with the establish- 
ment of what came to be known as the Lin-chi and 
Ts 'ao-tung schools. " 

He goes on to present a plausible case against the 
conventional histories of Ch'an, one that's not really 
worth arguing with. To anyone actually working at 
Ch'an or Zen, historical questions are of little 8s19- 
nificance. If the tradition is largely allegory or 
propaganda, fine: back to the cushion, back to the 
koan. Nor 1s historical authenticity relevant to the 
understanding the power of that very 8special something 
that began in the T'ang dynasty's blend of Buddhism 
and Taoism. Where else 1s there a spiritual discipline 


that can laugh at itself, that locates the Absolute in 
natural, ordinary human activity? You don't have to be 
dogmatic about lineage to appreciate the vast 8igqnifi- 
cance, after all, of what Ma-tsu and his colleaques 
Set in motion. 

Sun-Face Buddha 1s a s lender book. Minus introduc- 
tion, footnotes, appendix and qglossary, it comes to 
Just 70 pages, with 3 for a biography, 7 for sermons, 
15 for dialoques and 45 for sketches of Ma-tsu's lead- 
1ng disciples. It is full of fascinating material, 
however. For anyone new to the works of the period, 
the Ma-tsu Record will come as a revelation of Ch'an 
at 1ts Spontaneous best. Those familiar with the much 
more widely known works of Lin-chi, Huang-po, Hui-hatl, 
and Pa1i-chang may be struck by how derivative they 
Seem after reading Grandfather Ma. 

It may be a gurprise, too, to realize how little 
has changed in Ch'an over the last 1,200 years (and, 
of course, the corollary: how little has changed 1in 
the human mind). Several of the anecdotes asso0ciated 
with Ma-tsu have become standard koans. Three of them 
1n Sun-Face Buddha, for example, deal with the call- 
and-response phenomenon often used to demonstrate the 
functioning of Mind: As a puzzled visitor starts to 
leave, Ma-tsu calls out his name; the visitor pauses, 
and the master asks, "What 1s 1t?" Every year from 
then down to the presgent, students beyond number have 
struggled 1in sanzen to say what 1t 1s that hears and 
responds. 

What 1s Ma-tsu's point? Cheng writes: "It 1s this 
dynamic aspect of the True Mind that is of paramount 
1mportance to Ma-tsu, according to whom the realiza- 
tion of this mind, and thereby enlightenment, is to be 
achieved through recognizing 1t in 1ts function. SO 
the Way 1s not gome abstract metaphysical principle: 
our very words, thoughts and actions are its function." 

As a rational answer, this 1s no doubt a direct 
hit; as an answer that Ma-tsu or any other Ch'an or 
Zen teacher would be satisfied with, then or now or 
ever, it no doubt misses that target altogether. But 
there 18s absolutely no evidence that Ma-tsu or anyone 
else in his day used koans; nor, to be sure, 1s there 
any evidence that they didn't. But what did Ma-tsu 
mean for his students to make of his rather bizarre 
methods? Like most questions in the annals of Ch'an, 
this one will never be answered and it doesn't matter 
1n the least. 

Two other questions suqggest themselves. The first 
is just plain grousing: How can a worthy publisher 


like Asian Humanities Press put out a splendid book 
like Sun-Face Buddha with no apparent effort to proof- 
read or edit it? The answer, of course, is that pub- 
lishers everywhere have stopped caring about such 
things and readers everywhere buy their products 
anyway. A pity. 

The second reflects genuine puzzlement: Why has it 
taken 8o long to translate Ma-tsu? He 1s a $eminal 
figure in Ch'an; his sermons are inspiring; his dia- 
logues and anecdotes speak with even greater elo- 
quence. All students, especially those in the Lin-chi 
Or Rinzai line, should get to know him. It seems 
strange that most of Ma-tsu's ancestors and descen- 
dants should arrive in the West before he did. Which 
18 all the more reason to offer our thanks to Cheng 
Chien Bhikshu for so ably filling the gap. 


EXCERPT FROM SUN-FACE BUDDHA : 


When Ta-chu came to see the Patriarch for the f1irst 
time, the Patriarch asked him, "Where are you coming 
from?" 

"IT am coming from Ta-yun Monastery 1n Yueh-chou, " 
replied Ta-chu. 

The Patriarch asked him, "What 1s your intention 1n 
coming here?" 

Ta=-chu said, "I have come here to geek the Buddha- 
dharma . " 

The Patriarch said, "Without looking at your own 
treasure, for what purpose are you leaving your home 
and walking around? Here IT do not have a single thing. 
What Buddha-dharma are you looking for?" 

Ta-chu bowed and asked, "What 1s Hui-hai's [Ta- 
chu's] own treasure?" 

The Patriarch said, "That which 1s asking me right 
now 18s your own treasure - perfectly complete, it 
lacks nothing. You are free to use 1t; why are you 
Seeking outside?" 

Upon hearing this, Ta-chu realized the original 
mind without relying on knowledge and understanding. 
OverJoyed, he paid his respects to the Patriarch and 
thanked him. After this he stayed with him for $S1x 
years and served him as his diciple.” 

Later he returned [to Yueh-chou] and composed a 
treatise entitled Es88entials of Entering the Way 
Through Sudden Awakening 1in one chuan. When the 
Patriarch saw the text, he Said to the assembly, "In 
Yueh-chou there 1s a great pearl (ta-chu); its perfect 
brilliance shines freely without obstruction.”" 
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Daily Practice for Students of 
Buddh1ism 
by Sokel-an 


Once you believe 1n Buddhism, 
what will be the difference between 
your daily life and that of a non- 
| SH 04 & believer? This question falls within 
| the deep and subtle experience of 


Wo SHDORS 


7% "= | enlightenment, so I must answer it 
fg based on this unSurpassed 
BUSSHIN-KAI enlightenment experience. In our 
| Rev. S. S. Sagakl : 
63 West 70th Street Last 188ue, I used the term 
| New York City "enlightenment,” but today I would 
[Tel.TRafalgar 7-9419|]} 1;ke to use the term "marvelous 
 — 


90 | enlightenment.” Unless you make the 
effort %o enter that sphere of the Tathagata's mind 
with the Buddha's enlightenment under the Bodhi Tree 
as your model, there 18 no way you can understand 
either term, no matter how much you discuss the theory 
of method of enlightenment. 

It 1s common for ordinary s$Sentient beings, once 
they reach: the stage of aspiration to enlightenment, 
tO Lmaqine that they have already attained 
enlightenment, but they have Jjust become boastful 
demons. There 1s no particular difference between such 
a person's mind state before or after "enlightenment. " 
He will declare loudly that it 1s the game whether you 
practice Buddhism or not. With conceptual or 
intellectual enlightenment, you hear this kind of 
thing s|aid, but that 1s because such a person's mind 
has not actually realized the truth; and so when he 18s 
presented with a quotation from the sutras that 
contradicts his own opinions, he 1s at a loss. If you 
obscure the three treasures of Buddha, Dharma and 
Sangha, willfully fabricating you own wrong vers1ion of 
Buddhism, you cannot avoid violating the precept 
against committing falsehood. 

In Buddhism, it is impossible to proceed to the 
deeper level unless your wisdom 18s matched by your 
practice. But there are so many people who put 
practice on the shelf and ignore it. There 1s no way 


guch people can understand the meticulous practice of 
students of Buddhism. When 1t comes to human activity, 
unless you truly engage 1in something yourself, you 
will not understand the behavior of other people. When 
I was young, I didn't understand the behavior of my 
teacher; but now that TI am getting older, 1t makes 
Sense to me after all, so TI burn 1incense and pay 
homage to my master. But for thoge who become sklilled 
at deceit, though outwardly they pretend to be 
Buddhists, in their minds they are no different from 
beggars. When I speak of meticulous practice, there 1s 
a big difference between practicing for you own sake 
and setting out to help others. But the mental 
attitude at the 'base of both kinds of practice 1s the 
game. 

There are countless words 1n the Buddhist 
SCriptures on which to base one's daily practice, but 
we generally refer to the phrase, "Mind 1s without 
form.” This means that in your mind you allow no 
disturbance - no dadiscursive thought, no 1illusory 
thoughts or beliefs. This 1s the attitude of cleansing 
yourself in a river. There 1s also the phrase, 
"Without abiding anywhere, manifest your mind.” This 
phrase 1s said to be the essence of the Diamond Sutra. 
This 18 a phrase which has deep resonance, Since it 
was on hearing it that the Sixth Patriarch attained 
gudden enlightenment. It is the attitude of having 
nothing. You can never be straightforward unless you 
rid yourself of all your desires - for sex, for money, 
for adornment, food, fame, and success. When you try 
to give rise to the great desire to attain 
enlightenment on the basis of no-desire, that is the 
practice of the bodhisattva's paramitas (perfections), 
the 81x practices of giving, keeping the precepts, 
forbearance, diligence, meditation, and wisdom. But 
when you give rise to no-desire on the basis of 
desirous mind, it is more difficult than making ice on 
top of a bonfire! To give rise to great desire on the 
ba8is of no-desire becomes the working of the four 
boundless minds of. benevolence, compassion, bliss, and 
non-attachment. Having boundless spiritual joy in your 
mind, and ridding yourself of selfish desire and 
arrogance, your mind's eye will finally become bright 
and your deluded consciousness be transformed into the 
wisdom of the Tathagata. The Tathagata's inherent 
wisdom comprises fundamental great wisdom, non- 
discriminative wisdpm, wisdom of observation and 
action; and through these four wisdoms, the Tathagata 
manifests his effortless activity. Because this is 


effortless activity, it is called "doing without 
doing.” Later, the term "effortless" came to mean that 
you accomplish gomething with easge, but in order to do 
things easlly, you have to shed completely your 
gelfish attachment and selfish desire. The daily 
practice of a Buddhist 1s simply this. 

To gum up: However much you read the Buddhist 
SCriptures, verse yourself in Buddhist doctrine and 
gtudy Zen classics in order to try to grasp the 
enlightened activity of the patriarchs, unless you 
really penetrate the true flavor of Zen practice, you 
are not a real student of Buddhism. 


Notice 


The Zen Eye was recently 
published, and a chorus of 
cheers 1s due. Please join us 
for a toast on 
Sunday 
February 13th 1994 
act 3 P.M. 
1n honoring Sokel-an and the 
work of the Institute 
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THE ZEN EYE 


A Collection of Zen Talks by Sokei-an 
edited by Mary Farkas 
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300 Long Beach Blvd., Stratford, CT 06497-7116 
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LETTER TO SOKEI-AN FROM ONE OF HIS STUDENTS: 


9319 West 34th Street 
Los Angeles, California 


November 24, 1943 


Dear Shigetz, 

The other day when I went over to the old 
house to play my piano I picked up that volume 
on Zen by Prof. Suzuki which I used to read 
and re-read, and in it I found clipped that 
letter of yours dated April 25th, 1932, in 
which you chided me for raising "the waves 
where no wind 18s blowing” - You spoke of the 
lime tree "shooting its twig,” on the corner 
of the street, and the shoe-shiner who said, 
"Nice day," and the Sisters in "qghostly black" 
pas88ing, and of Joshu who bade his pupil to 
"wash your dishes,” and of my being too 
Serious in my "attitude of writing,” and told 
me to write my stories "to the great sky,”" and 
closed with these words, "Struggle with your 
body like the horse but do not let your mind 
know it. Okay!" 

That letter 1s 8still as fresh as the day 
1t was written which shows that my mind has 
retained its freshness - I have been through 
many 8chools but still can call you Master. 

Your mind is in the light by which TI 
write, it 1s in the music I am hearing on the 
radio, the music of Beethoven - Any day I 
think of you 1s a day of Thanksgiving. 

The pure water 1s roiled by the violence 
of men's thinking and we must drink mud from 
ditches - But water is an element and the 
elements are eternal - Nirvana will never come 
and you and I will never qo. 

You do not need to break your silence "1in 
ſa] bursting shout like Rinzali.”" 
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THE BUDDHA 'S ENLIGHTENMENT DAY 
December 8, 1934 


SOKEI-AN SAYS For 2,500 years all the 
disciples of the Buddha have celebrated the 
day of the Buddha's enlightenment. It was 
December 8th. Today, 1in China and Japan, 
Buddhist students are engrossed in the 
practice of meditation during this one week 
of the year. They are trying to reach the 
goal by the seventh night, the morning of the 
8th, because they desire to ee and prove 
nirvana. 


In this small group, we also hold a 
meeting to celebrate the Buddha 's 
enlightenment. Every year IT invite the 
S1ncere and honest students who have been 
practicing sanzen according to our method and 
who wish to enter the sangha of Buddhism. In 
my capacity, I acknowledge them as members of 
the sangha. In my home temple 1in Japan, 
anyone who takes sanzen three or four months 
1s invited into the sangha. But in this 
country, the so01l 1s not quite prepared for 
the sowing of the seed of Buddhism, so I am 
giving the matter great attention; and I am 
inviting one by one very carefully. 


T have passed four years 1in this country 
now, and T1 have invited five people into the 
sangha. Tonight, I shall invite two. From 
tonight, there are seven here. There 1s also 
a member of my own temple here on the way 
back to Japan from London. He will tell my 
brotherhood about this occasion. Tonight, IT 
shall repeat the story of how the Buddha 
reached his enlightenment. 


After the Buddha left his home, he became 
an ascetic. He visited many sages here and 
there 1n the mountains and 1in the woods. 
Finally, he came to some woods where everyone 
threw their dead. So the Buddha was 
meditating in this wood of the dead.. Day and 
night, the Buddha was lying down on the 
ground, piling one leg upon the other, 
meditating in fathomless dhyana. 


One day, he observed an ant heap. Many 
ants were working very hard, going around end 
coming back, day and night, over and over 
again. The Buddha thought: Whatever we 
practice 1n these three realms of desire, 
form, and formlessness, the three Stages of 
existence, the result will always be the 
same. We go and we come back, just 11ike these 
ants. This 1s not the true way to attain 
enlightenment. Thus he thought as he entered 
profound dhyana and came out of 1t. 


Then the Buddha went to the Neranjara 
River, where he Soaked his body in water. But 
as he tried to come up on the bank, he was 
carried downstream. He was $So0 feeble and $0 
emaciated, he had no strength to hold his 
body up. Holding on to some weeds, he dragged 
himself out of the water and fainted on the 
bank. A little cow maiden feeding her cows 
approached the river. Coming near, she Saw 
him lying there, apparently ilifeless. Seeing 
his face and hands and the soles of his feet, 
she realized from the markings of his palms 
and soles that he must be a great sage, that 
he must be the on of the King of 
Kapilavastu. She skimmed some cream and 
offered 1t to him. The Buddha took 1t. When 
he had fully regained consciousness, he went 
to s1t under the Bodhi tree across the river. 
Twenty-one days after that - the morning of 
December 8 - while looking at the morning 
star, a great enlightenment burst upon him: 


THIS IS THAT 


Motionlessly he kept that great Samadnhi 
another twenty-one days. He proved the bottom 
of truth and opened the way of enlightenment 
for others. He found the way of attainment 
through his own existence, taking everyone 
with him 1into his own realization; and we are 
following him. From that day, we attain 
enlightenment without argument or Speaking 
this or that. He opened such a great wide way 
that we can enter easily, if we really follow 
his method. Burn up all your books, and come 
into this road. Enlightenment 1s near. 


Drawing by Seiko Susan Morningstar 


PERFECT CONSCIOUSNESS 
Christmas Day = 1935 


SOKEI-AN SAYS To celebrate the birthday of 
Jesus Christ, we are, as Buddhists, delighted 
to hold this Service 1n our small Buddhist 
temple. From our standpoint, Christ was a 
bodhisattva of Buddhism. He was a 
contemporary of our patriarch Ashvagosha, the 
twelfth patriarch of Buddhism 1n India. 


If you study Buddh1ism deeply enough, you 
will be convinced that Christianity 1s an 
of f-shoot of the main trunk of Buddh1ism. 
Christ 1s the Son of God, the Son of 
Sambhogakaya. He, as a person, manifests the 
perfect consciousness of Dharmakaya 1n his 
human body; therefore, he 1s the child of 
God. We all have this consciousness, but we 
cannot manifest 1t as children of God, $0 we 
are 1mperfect, though we have Perfect 
CoOnSCLIilousSness. 


Through this name of Perfect Conscliousness 
embodied 1n human flesh, we can observe the 
wholeness of Dharma. Through Christ we can 
See God. Without Christ we are entirely 
Separated from God. When we come across this 
perfect manifestation of ConSCLlousness, Wwe 
are convinced there 1s a God. If you see 
Perfect Consciousness within yourself, you 
immediately stend face to face with God. This 
was prophesied by many teachers from 
generation to generation. One who reveals 
Perfect Consciouness through Dharma 1sS a 
bodhisattva. When you f1nd Perfect 
Consciousness within yourself, 1t 1s the 
birthday of Christ. 


In the remote future, we will talk of the 
holy birth of Complete Consciousness. Through 
this symbol, human beings will come to an 
awareness of the great teaching of 
Conscliousness. To the Buddhist, Christmas 1s 
one of the great memorial days, especially 1n 
a Christian country. 


In Sokei-an's individual 1in- 
terviews (sanzen) there was 
always this same "moment," and 
1f 1t ever came to "passing" a 
koan then this was also the 
"Seal. 

When he knew he had a limited 
time to live, he reviewed his 
student's koans with them. I'd 
done about forty, and then he 
put his "seal” (red) on these 
as they were written out. 
Pass1ing the first koan was a 
big deal. The way I See 1t 1s 
this. When 1t 1s made clear 
that you have really passed 
1t, then there 1s a "moment of 
Ss1lence,” which may be pro- 
longed, and then you d1sap- 
pear. I don't mean to say this 
1s what happens with everyone. 
TI merely say this 1s what hap- 
pened with me. There were many 
more koans with other roshis - 
Zuilgan Goto, Isshu Miura, and 
Joshu Sasaki. My experience 
with them was quite different. 

Mary Farkas 
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Chapter VIII 


SUDDEN AND GRADUAL 


#1 

At that time, the Patriarch was 1in Ts 'ao-ch'i at 
the Pao-l1in monastery, and the great Master Shen-hsliu 
was in Ching-nan at the Yu-ch'uan temple. Both schools 
were flourishing, spreading their teachings. People 
called them Southern Neng and Northern HsSlu. 
Consequentily, [the Ch'an sect] split into two schools, 
the Southern and the Northern, the schools of Sudden 
Enlightenment and Gradual Enlightenment. Students, 
however, failed to grasp the essential principle. 

The Master told the monks of the assembly: 
"Although man 1s either southern or northern, the 
Dharma 1s originally one. Although the Dharma 1s one, 
realization 1s sudden or gradual. What is meant by 
gsudden and gradual? In the Dharma there 1s no sudden 
or gradual; man 1s simply s8wift or s low [in attaining 
1t]. Hence, we speak of 'sudden' and 'gradual. '" 

The followers of Shen-hsiu, however, despised the 
patriarch of the Southern school. "He can't read even 
a 81ngle character,” they said, "what 1s there to 
admire? " 

Shen-hsiu told them: "He attained wisdom without a 
teacher and has a profound realization of the highest 
vehicle. I am not to be compared with him. My master, 
the Fifth Patriarch, personally transmitted to him the 
robe and the Dharma. How could he have done &so0 without 
good reason? IT regret that I am $so0 far away that 17 
cannot go to personally receive his instruction. I am 
undeserving of the Emperor's patronage. All of you, do 
not tarry here. Go to Ts'ao-ch'i and solve your 
problems.” 


SOKEI-AN SAYS The Fifth Patriarch had two eminent 
disciples. One was Shen-hsiu and the other was Hui- 
neng. Shen-hsiu was a learned man and a philosopher, 
but Hui-nengq was a manual laborer and an illiterate. 
He 801d kindling wood in the town of Hsin-chou in 
Southern China. Enlightenment, therefore, does not 
always reveal 1itself in the mind of a scholar. In 
fact, one who has a $81imple and pure mind can attain 
enlightenment more easily than one who always reasgons 
about everything and 1s always gathering knowledge. To 
gay 1t another way: One who 1s near nature attains 
enlightenment with more ease than one who has an 
artificial mind. 

In Buddhism, we use the term "enlightenment," but 
you 1in Christianity say: "God will reveal Himself.”" If 
you think of God as invented by human knowledge or as 
having such attributes as hands, arms and leqs, a 
tall, vomiting fire, and dancing in midair, you will 
never attain enlightenment. 

When your mind 18s pure and simple, when you are not 
Sleeping or dreaming, when your mind 1is tense while 
thinking of nothing, all of a sudden you will come 
close to enlightenment. It may happen that while 
g8itting on a bench on Riverside Drive, looking out 
over the Hudson River s8hining like silver on a rainy 
evening, your mind. becomes one with the universe, and 
you are aware of 1t. In that moment of awareness, you 
touch the universal vibration, and you understand the 
meaning of God. If you are always sleeping, you will 
never have this opportunity, so you must strive to 
attain it. If you strive every day and think about 1t 
every day, in a few years, at some psychological 
moment, you will be thrown into it. Then, to make sure 
of your experience, you must go to gomeone who has had 
this experience. After that, you must live in 1t 
always. 

At that time, the Patriarch was 1in Ts'ao-ch'i at 
the Pao-lin monastery, and the great Master Shen-hs1u 
was in Ching-nan at the Yu-ch'uan temple. Both schools 
were flourishing, spreading their teachings. People 
called them Southern Neng and Northern HsSlu. 
Consequently, [the Ch'an sect}] split into two schools, 
the Southern and the Northern, the schools of Sudden 
Enlightenment and Gradual Enlightenment. Students, 
however, failed to grasp the essential principle. Huil- 
neng attained suddenly, so his sect 1s called the 
School of Sudden Enlightenment. Shen-hsiu attained 
enlightenment later, so they called his school the 
School of Gradual Enlightenment. He became the head of 


Yu=ch'uan Temple and was protected by the Emperor. 
Everyone thought he was the s1xth patriarch, but Hung- 
Jen, the fifth patriarch, had transmitted his dharma 
and robe to the illiterate Hui-neng. 

The Master told the monks of the assembly: 
"Although man 1s either southern or northern, the 
Dharma 1s originally one. Although the Dharma 1s one, 
realization 1s sudden or gradual. What 1s meant by 
Sudden and gradual? In the Dharma there 1s no sudden 
or gradual: man 1s simply s8wift or slow [1n attaining 
1t]. Hence, we speak of 'sudden' and 'gradual. '” There 
are many ways of attaining enlightenment. When you 
attain, there is the objective state and the daily 
life that you are living. You return to this active 
life with enlightenment. Many people attain gomething, 
but it 1s only a delusive enlightenment. It must be 
tested by one who has true attainment. 

Enlightenment does not always belong to those who 
have beautiful whiskers or wear beautiful gowns. The 
gcholar may not always be. enlightened. Sometimes an 
i11l11literate, who may not be able to write his name, 1s 
enlightened. A monk may come for two weeks and break 
into enlightenment, another may hold a koan for twenty 
years with nothing. Sooner or later, he will attain. 
The 8s low one, according to his nature, attains 1t 
slowly. We do not put engines into bulls to make them 
Swift. He may walk gslowly, but someday he will arrive 
at the goal. 

The followers of Shen-hsiu, however, despised the 
Patriarch of the Southern school. "He can't read even 
a Single character,” they said, "what 1s there to 
admire?” The monks would say: "He's illiterate! He 
can't read. He's nothing but a common layman. Shen- 
hs8iu, our teacher, 1s a great scholar! Perhaps the 
teacher of the Southern School has some enlightenment, 
but he can't talk about it." 

This was the war between the two Zen schools. After 
the Sixth Patriarch's death, Shen-hui, a disciple of 
Hui-neng, went to the Northern School and made a great 
demonstration of sudden enlightenment. According to 


Professor Hu=8hih, who 18 now the Chinese ambassador 
to the United States, this record of the Sixth 

Patriarch was written by him. He also wrote a record 
of his own. It was discovered about 8six years ago in 


I pr. Hu-shih (1891-1962) was a celebrated modern 
Chinese scholar, historian, philosopher, and student 
of early Zen texts. 


an excavation in Tun-huang, China. Shen-hui later 
became the seventh patriarch, but his sect was of no 
1mportance until now. 

It happens today that philosophical students of the 
Northern or Gradual School say of the Southern Zen 
students: "Oh, they have gomething all right, but they 
cannot talk about it! When they come before a Zen 
monk, there 1s just one question: 'What is Buddha?' If 
the monk cannot answer, they knock him into the middle 
of next week!" - 

Yes, Zen must bg used 1n every moment . 

Once you have attained enlightenment, it is always 
with you, as Christ is always with you. When you find 
enlightenment once, you have it always. It does not 
come and go. When you see Christ, you know God. When 
you 8see Reality, you are enlightened. It is the same 
thing as this hand. It may have a front and a back, 
but 1t 18 the game hand. So when you enter into true 
understanding, you will always have it. 

In Christianity, life after enlightenment 1s 
transubstantiation. After you attain, water 1s the 
blood of Christ, the earth is the body of Christ, and 
the air is the breath of Christ. You are going to live 
1n this transubstantiated universe. 

From our gtandpoint, Christianity 1s essentially 
the same as Buddhism. If we see Christianity as 
different, we are not enlightened. 

Shen-hsiu told them: "He attained wisdom without a 
teacher and has a profound realization of the highest 
vehicle. I am not to be compared with him.” Shen-hsesiu 
was a humble monk. Some say a disciple of Hur-neng 
wrote this. 

"My Master, the Fifth Patriarch, personally 
transmitted to him the robe and the Dharma.” IT have 
translated this part already, as you will find out 
when this translation is over from the book which will 
be printed. 

"How could he have done $so without good reason?" 
When the Fifth Patriarch, Hungq-Jjen, called Hui-neng 1in 
the night and transmitted the robe, the bowl, and the 
dharma - 8gomething unwritten - this was no common 
thing. When we transmit, we give a little memorandum. 
If we do not find a disciple, we burn up the little 
bit of paper. That 1s so-called transmission. Today, 
transmission 1is given as a receipt for your donation 
in building a temple! 

"I regret that I am &so far away that I cannot go to 
personally receive his instruction. IT am undeserving 
of the Emperor's patronage.” The Emperor was Chung- 
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yueh. It 1s said the Empress summoned Shen-hsiu to the 
palace at Ch'ang-an, -the capital of the T'ang dynasty, 
and he went. The Empress gathered the court maids and 
held a reception in her bathing garden. Her bathing 
garden looked like an Arabian or Turkish bath - many 
nude beauties could be seen. Of .course, you know, 
Shen-hsiu would not have gone there, but it 1s said 
that he did, and that he acted as if there were nobody 
there. But I think New York flappers would say: "Oh? 
It's nothing! We always entertain our boyfriends in 
our bath! They're not afraid of nudity.” I think this 
Empress was the first flapper 1in China. 

Then Shen-hsiu salid: 

"AII of you, do not tarry here. Go to Ts'ao-ch'l 
and solve your problems!" 


Notice 
The Zen Eye was recently published, 
and a chorus of cheers 1s due. Please 
Join us for a toast on Sunday 
February 13th 1994 
at-3 P.M. 
1n honoring Sokei-an and the work of 
the Institute. 
ReSeVePo 212 = 686=2520 
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TMAGES OF FARKAS 
noted by Hackney 


Ty w 112.) 


HORSEY 


In 1981, when MF was 71, she constantly rode on 
the crossbar of bicycles, mainly with Bob Schaefer 
and myself. She was carried through the streets of 
Manahattan to restaurants, concerts, movies, box- 
1ng, or her home on Waverly Place. When Schaefer 
assumed, 1n her words, his "horsey"” mode, off they 
went, and at all hours - day, night, rain, and 
SNOW, TOO. 

Towards midnight, walking downtown back to the 
Institute, I crossed East 42nd Street and Madison 
Avenue. Halfway to East 41st, I saw Schaefer ped- 
dling with his usual strength and 1intensity. 
Farkas was perched on the crossbar, holding onto 
the handlebars. Both were hurtling at a very s8sub- 
Stantial speed down the potholed avenue, cabs all 
around. She was face down towards East 42nd, smil- 
1ng quietly, happily looking ahead 1in pleasure. 


WAY 499411 Wi 


CANDLE 


Towards the end of long s1ittings, especially 
Rohatsu, Farkas was more obviously transcendent. 
Buffeted by our own 8strivings and strugqgles, she 
was unfaliling, strong, quiet, beautiful, and 
totally there with you and everyone else. 

One early morning, December 8, a couple of hours 
before g8unrise, we assembled in the public meeting 
room for a recognition of the Buddha's 
enlightenment, and to close the intensive practice 
of the previous week. The preceding night had been 
a mix of the sore and tired, but full of the 
exaltation we gensed and felt. 

She stood quietly up front as we came in to take 
our places, smiling at us. Formality, ceremony , 
happliness, serenity - all were a part. The picture 
of the Buddha descending the mountain after h1s 
Rohatsu-was on the altar. 

Chanting the Hannya, a reading from Soketi-an, 
each offering 1incense to the Buddha, the Four Vows, 
we gtood together in the moment. Clear eyes, with 
great luminosity, Mary looked at us all. We looked 
happily back. 

Turning to the candle, with a swift touch of the 
1ndex finger and thumb on the flame, she extingquished 
1t instantly. 


CHASE 


Farkas was a beautiful woman. The photographs of 
Mari the dancer point to a Mary of considerable 
attraction. 

Young and enthusiastic, we trooped together on 
Sunday 1n the 60s to qgo on our annual outing to 
Vanessa Coward's estate in Bedford Hills. 

Mary was elegantly and 8s1imply dressed and had a 
magnificent and wide-brimmed hat slanting across her 
face. Enchanting. 

I noted very quietly that if I were older, I would 
chase her everywhere. Smiling, she said, "What makes 
you think I would run?" 


THE GREAT SIXTH PATRIARCH*'S TEACHING 
Chapter VIII #4 

The Master Said: "Your teacher's shila, sSamadhi, 
and prajna are for teaching people of the Great 
Vehicle (the Mahayana); but my shila, samadhi, and 
prajna are for teaching people of the highest vehicle. 
Your teacher's view of enlightenment differs from 
mine, his 1s a s low approach to enlightenment, whereas 
mine 1s a sudden approach. Listen to my teaching and 
observe whether 1t 1s the Same as his. 

"I teach nothing that 1s incompatible with the re- 
ality of my own nature. If anyone teaches some truth 
that departs from the body, it 1s an abstract theory, 
and you will always remain deluded about your original 
nature. You must know that all things come forth from 
your Original nature. To make use of this 1s the true 
teaching of shila, samadhi, and prajna.”" 


SOKEI-AN SAYS 

Shen-hsiu sent his disciple Chih-ch'engq to the 
Southern School of the Sixth Patriarch to find out 
what kind of teaching was being promulgated. The Sixth 
Patriarch asked Chih-ch'engq what his master was teach- 
1ng. Chih-ch'eng said, "Shila, samadhi, and prajna.”" 
The Sixth Patriarch asked Chih-ch'eng how his master 
defined them. Chih-ch'eng said: "To commit no evil 1s 
shila. To practice all virtue 1s prajna. To purify 
your mind 18s samadhi. This 1s what he teaches.” To 
this the Sixth Patriarch replied that his definitions 
were different. 

Then the Master said:”" Your teacher's shila, 
Samadhi, and prajna are for teaching people of the 
Great Vehicle (the. Mahayana). But my $Sh1ila,  SamadHhi, 
and prajna are for teaching people of the highest ve- 
hicle.” Today, people think that if a monk eats meat, 
he 18s Mahayana, and 1f'he refuses meat, he 1s 
Hinayana. You cannot come to a true conclusion from 
this. Hinayana approaches wisdom through the cessat ion 
of desire. The Mahayana attitude 1s that after you at- 
tain wisdom, you descend to daily life. There 1s no 
higher vehicle. This so-called "hiqhest vehicle" 1s 
the realization of everyday life. From morning to 
evening 18s the demonstration of Reality. 

"Your teacher's view of enlightenment differs from 
mine, his 1s a $s low approach to enlightenment, whereas 
mine 1s a sudden approach.” One who practices cessa- 
tion of desire and concentrates his thoughts, moving 
from rupa to vedana, to samjna, to samskara, to vi- 
nana--where he flashes the mirror and realizes Real- 


1ty--practices the go-called s low approach to enliqht- 
enment. Mahayanists do not necessarily practice this. 

If vijnana is the mirror, you need only realize you 
are back of it. This 1s sudden enlightenment. Hinayana 
18 like little Alice in Wonderland trying to enter the 
mirror from this 8s1de. Mahayana says, why try to enter 
the mirror as 1f 1t were outside of us? We ourselves 
are the, mirror. The back and the front are within us 
all of the time. Throuqh the back we see the front, 
Just like the man who operates a magic lantern. The 
man stands behind the lantern and projects pictures 
before him onto the screen. So how do you realize that 
you are behind the mirror at this very moment? It 1s 
gudden enlightenment if you do. 

"L1isten to my teaching and observe whether 1t 1s 
the same as his. I teach nothing that 1s incompatible 
with the reality of my own nature.” That 1s, Reality 
1tself. Reality 1s our own nature. What 1s Reality? Go 
home and open your encyclopedia or your Webster's dic- 
tionary. There you will find a definition of Reality! 

The existing phenomenal world 1s not Reality. Time 
and 8pace belong to our five senses, and we are 1n our 
five s8enses. We cannot see anything that 1s in the 
State outside of these five senses. We can only think 
that there 1s the outside of consciousness. Our 1intel- 
l1gence tells us that there is this state. The condli- 
tion outside of time and space 1s not anything we can 
8ee or talk about. There 1s no color, no smell, no 
taste, no sound, no contact. It 18s so-called Reality. 
To attain this Reality 1s prajna, and everyone's na- 
ture 1s this Reality. 

The Sixth Patriarch experienced 1t, and out of h1s 
experience he spoke. The Zen monk reaches alaya-con- 
ScCliousness through meditation on the five skandhas. 
When we practice this, many times back and forth, and 
we understand the law of existence, we can talk about 
1t. That 1s why the Sixth Patriarch said he preached 
"nothing that is incompatible with the reality of my 
own nature.” Really, I am a Hinayani1st! 

"If anyone teaches some truth that departs from the 
body, it 1s an abstract theory, and you will always 
remain deluded about your original nature.” When 1 
talk about Paris, my talk 1s only an abstract theory 
because I have never been there. 

This "body" is dharmakaya. The true meaning 1s dif- 
ficult to say. Dharmakaya does not mean physical body, 
and it is not abstract. It is like saying "body of wa- 
ter.” Occasionally, in Sanskrit, you find the phrase 
"body of emptiness,” for emptiness also has a body. 


Dharmakaya is the body that covers the universe from 
corner to corner. There 18s no corner, 80 1it covers 1in- 
finite pace. There 1s no infinite space in dharmakaya, 
So dharmakaya does not cover anything. So 1f you preach 
something that departs from the reality of dharmakaya, 
your preaching 18s an abstract theory. If you stand up 
with your robes on and talk about God and you have 
never met God, you do not know anything about God. 

"You must know that all things come forth from your 
original nature.” When we say "your" original nature, 
who 1s this "you?" You say "I." But what 1s this "I?" 

"To make use of this 1s the true teaching of sh1ila, 
Samadhi, and prajna.” This is the Sixth Patriarch's 
definition. Everything flows out of the mind of God, 
So there 1s nothing in the world that 1s evil or 1im- 
pure or vile. In his moment of. death, the criminal, 1f 
he could understand, would find emancipation. This 1s 
the law of God. : 

Human law 1s different. The manifestation of dhar- 
makaya 18 from top to bottom. The law of the human be- 
1ng 18s from bottom to top. Of course, you shall not 
kill, shall not commit adultery. If there were no one 
but yourself, you could do anything you wanted; but 
you are living with your brothers and $s1sters in this 
world. You must then know these laws. If you know 
them, you will really be emancipated. 
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| Intrinsic Judqment 
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need to draw a line to s|aw a piece 
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Once, an expert carpenter and a master cabinetmaker 
got together to test their skills. The cabinetmaker 
put a 8speck of mud, the s1ze of a fly's turd, on the 
tip of his nose and had the carpenter remove it with a 
Swing of his adze. With a shout and a swish of h1s 
keenly sharpened blade, the carpenter removed the 
Speck from the tip of the cabinetmaker's nose. And 
though 1t seemed as 1if the cabinetmaker's nose had 
been cut off, 1t was only the speck of mud that had 
been removed. Not even a scratch remained. That 18s how 
1t 18s when a master meets another master. 

When it comes to any kind of art or skill, 1it's 
wrong to be trapped 1in a mold, to be bound by theo- 
ries. Unless you avoid being trapped 1in a mold, unless 
you're free from theories and express yourself freely 
and "spontaneously, your art cannot be true art. 
Morality 18s the game. If your concept of morality 1s 
Itke a chrysanthemum doll, built of flowers placed 
onto a mold, 1t cannot serve as the criteria for human 
life, for dealing with the various circumstances 1n- 
volved in social relations. True morality 18s even more 
fundamental, and to realize that, you must attain the 
Judgment that 1s free of confusion 1in dealing with the 
affairs of daily life. In every moment, 1in every 8Situ- 
ation, you're able to tell exactly right from wrong, 
good from evil. One who has reached this realm never 
repeats today what he did yesterday. Every day, every 
moment, he lives afresh. Besides this, he abides in 
the realm of no doubt, so his mind never wavers. The 
first ideal of human spiritual life is to reach this 
realm. 

Then how can we tell exactly right from wrong, \ good 
from evil in any s1ituation? It's not a question of 
Some particular technique. What you've got to do 1s 
mantifest your own 1innate power - your own naturally 
endowed ability. And 1in order. to manifest this, you've 
got to destroy your acquired character. That 1s the 
practice of Buddhism. The method for the practice 1s 
called expedient means. Just as the [Medieval Japanese 
hero] Yoshitsune acquired the art of gspontaneous 
s8swordsmanship from the goblins of Mt. Kurama, we must. 
reclaim our own inherent power. 

The sorts of distinctions cited in Buddhism 1include 
pleasure and pain, good and evil, purity and impurity, 
beauty and ugliness, truth and falsehood - some five 
pairs and ten categories. These are powers of discern- 
ment inherent. in human beings; they aren't things you 
can acquire by learning, or by being taught. This sort 
of power can manifest itself in even an innocent 


child, though it develops further as you grow up. 
As you polish it, it grows ever Sharper. There 1s 
no end to this process. 

When the body suffers, when the mind suffers, 
this 1s called pain. When men are consumed by 
Sexual desire, they make their minds confused and 
ruin themselves. That, too, 1s pain. But because 
Sgentient beings are confused, they regard these 
things as pleasure. This 1s because their mind 1s 
obscured by desire and not allowed to remain in its 
natural state. The notion of good and evil, too, 
proceeds from this mind of adesire. This is 
discernment in the realm of desire. To live in 
accordance with your own mind 18s what 1s meant by 
"good"; to go contrary to your own mind 1s what 1s 
meant by "evil." And 1f this self 1s expanded to 
1nclude 8society as a whole, then you can say that 
to live in accordance with society is "qood,” to go 
contrary to it "evil.” As for distinctions of 
purity and impurity, this, too, is inherent in 
people and not the result of any logical process. 
However, due to superstition, people regard impure 
things as pure and worship them, performing impure 
acts without suspecting it. The game with notions 
of beauty and ugliness: Even without studying 
aesthetics, you know what 18s beautiful and what 1s 
ugly! But, naturally, there are differences in the 
way beauty and ugliness are perceived by ordinary 
people and by connoisseurs. As for truth and 
falsehood, this means knowing what 1is rational and 
what 1s not. In other words, realizing the truth 
means becoming infallible in telling the true from 
the false. 

Philosophy, science and religion appeal to the 
highest reaches of human intellect in elucidating 
the notions of truth and falsehood. But because 
much of this 1s informed by 1gnorance, such things 
cannot manifest people's 1nherent marvelous 
function, and as a result, people become deluded 
and $8s1nk into eternal darkness. So how can they 
obtain enlightenment, which enables them to discern 
truth from falsehood? 
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